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GOVERNOR WILLIAMS URGES DRASTIC HIKE IN FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan last night warned American Association of 
School Administrator convention delegates that the Federal contribution to education must 
be "raised drastically and raised immediately." The general session speaker also warned 
that "crash programs" in science and technology will not cure all the problems facing 
American education today. 





"We can afford the cost of education and the way to afford it is through national 
policies which do two things at the same time--which give education 
the assistance it needs now, and which concurrently achieve full 
production and full employment and a constantly increasing gross 
national product to provide the wealth to pay the bill," Williams 
declared. He added: "It's a circle which feeds upon itself. The 
more skilled our people in arts and sciences, the greater the po- 
tential of wealth we can produce, and the greater our wealth the 
more easily we can afford to expand education. Local property taxes 
no longer can carry this cost of education as once they did. A far 
greater share must now be carried by Federal tax revenues which are 





Gov. Williams measured on ability to pay." 


There are those who fear increased Federal financing of school needs, Williams said, 
adding that he is not one of them. "Our Federal government is not our enemy...it is not 
a foreign government...it is our government, as much our instrument to achieve the needs 
of the people as is a local city council, a local school board or a State legislature," 
Williams declared. Citing the Morrill Act under which land-grant colleges are founded, 
and the GI Bill of Rights of World War II, Williams said: "The Federal government has 
given direct help to schools and students in the past without the dire results which those 
who oppose Federal aid predict will be forthcoming." 





"America is severely handicapped in achieving its destiny because of shortages in 
trained personnel in almost every field of endeavor," Williams said, adding: "There is a 
crying need in the United States today for all kinds of talents--from Einsteins to me- 
chanics and from philologists to laboratory technicians. Our economy just won't run the 
way it should without them, our security requires their skills, and our hopes for a fuller 
life and for peace are vain strivings unless they are on hand. The growth of the United 
States in spiritual and material strength has gone hand in hand with the growth in educa-~ 
tion. The greatest single factor in the rise of this nation to its present status in 
world affairs is the dedication of the American people to the concept of universal educa- 
tion to the limit of the individual's ability. 





"It is important that we remember that our lag in educational facilities existed before 
the Soviet Sputnik dramatized to the world the Communist emphasis on education. If the 
Soviet Sputnik had never occurred, we still would need a massive rebuilding of our educa- 
tional plant, and a new look at whether our educational system was giving our youth the 
depth of training it needs to cope with the rapidly changing patterns of life. If we re- 
act to the Soviet threat merely by crash programs in science and technology--important 
as this is--we will miss the opportunity history now gives us for a deep reinvigoration 
of the American dream of equality and freedom for all mankind." 
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Taking a look at one of the junior-senior 
high school modeis which have drawn a 
lot of interest in the 1958 School Building 
Architectural Exhibit are (left to right) Pat 
Gillespie of Rocky River (Ohio) Junior 
High, Superintendent of Newark, Del. 
Schools Wilmer E. Shue, and G. M. White- 
side, Wilmington, Del. architect. The ex- 
hibit jury reported that the junior high 
school is claiming a place in the sun, 
design-wise. The combination school 
shown here is under construction in Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 





AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS MUST GROW UP IN A HURRY 


America's high schools must grow up in a hurry to meet a "science fiction" era come 
true, according to the AASA 1958 Yearbook, "The High School in a Changing World," which 
was unveiled here yesterday during a special panel discussion meeting. Panelists pointed 
out that a reorganization is in the works. Some of the startling information in the book 
includes these facts: Nearly 9 out of 10 young people aged 14 to 17 years old are in 
schools today as compared to 1 out of 10 in 1900. But, between June and September i957, 
some 200,000 high school graduates who placed in the top 30 per cent of their classes * 
were lost between graduation and college. This is only part of the number necessary to 
fill the present gap in scientific and technical manpower. The Yearbook Commission took 
its hard, new look at American secondary education because of this shocking plight and in 
light of new evidence of Russian scientific progress. 








Findings underscore many faults in the present high school program and offer many 
corrective measures. For example: "The need for reorganizing the secondary school curric- 
ulum is pressing. Too many schools fail to prepare graduates either for college or for 
immediate gainful employment." The study recommends: Introduction of advanced courses 
for bright students beginning as early as the first year of junior high. Such courses 
would mark a telescoping of three years of work into two so that superior students in 
(th grade English, social studies, mathematics or science can finish their 9th year work 
a year ahead of time. They would be prepared to move directly into 10th grade subjects. 
This program would permit increased flexibility in the later high school years and the 
introduction of specialized courses in the junior and senior years. 





AASA President Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
yesterday announced that the 1960 yearbook will be titled "The Superintendent and His 
Preparation." It will be prepared by a Commission of AASA members, chaired by Hollis A. 
Moore, Jr., Executive Secretary, Committee for the Advancement of School Administration. 


PROFESSIONAL STATESMEN WORK HARD 


According to Chairman Henry I. Willett, Richmond, Va. Superintendent of Schools, his 
small committee of "professional statesmen" are wrestling well with the problem: "Policies e 
and Principles Involving Superintendents' Relations with Local Government Officials." 

This group's series of closed work sessions will produce an authoritative statement of 

policy for presentation to the AASA Executive Committee. President Hickey has declared 

that this subject is of paramount importance in a successful school administrator's book 

of know-how. 








OUTMODED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, A ‘FALSE LUXURY’ 


This is not the time for the perpetuation of outmoded, inefficient, weak school dis- 
jtricts. So the AASA Commission on School District Reorganization reported yesterday in 
a press conference preview of its complete study on the subject which is slated for June 
publication. The 15-page progress report--"The Point of Beginning"--frankly states: 





"Permitting such districts to thwart the efforts of people who want good schools and 
are earnestly striving to have good schools; permitting such districts to perpetuate meager, 
barren educational programs at a time when the need for highly developed skills, under- 
standing, and ability is so great, is a false luxury this country cannot now afford. Re- 
organization of school districts is an imperative national need." 





Reporters who asked "where do we stand?", received this reply: During the past 25 years, 
the number of local districts has declined from 127,244 in 1931-32 to an estimated less 
than 50,000 in 1957-58. But there are still too many districts that can't provide good 
programs for the children they are expected to serve. For example: 





@ Only about 1 district out of every 8 is large enough to employ as many as 40 teachers. 
@ More than 3 out of every 4 districts employ 10 teachers or less. 

@ More than half of all the districts in the country operate elementary schools only. 

e There are thousands of districts that operate no schools at all. 


There is general agreement among students of school administration that a school dis- 
trict should be large enough to employ at least 40 teachers and enroll 1,200 pupils in 
grades 1 through 12. The “too small" school district, the Commission said, cannot offer 

uch things as: Advanced courses or accelerated programs that challenge gifted pupils 
and develop their full potential; Remedial work that corrects deficiencies and helps slow 
learners over difficult places; Course offerings to meet the special interests and to 
develop the unique abilities that can be expected in a school serving children from every 
segment of community life. 


FOREIGN FLAVOR IN EXHIBITS 


Among the hundreds of exhibits arrayed in the huge Auditorium Exhibit Hall are four 
from foreign countries--Iceland, Burma, New Zealand and Uruguay. These booths feature 
educational displays of the handiwork of school children from these lands. Inclusion of 
the foreign representatives in the traditional Associated Exhibitors' display was arranged 
specially by AASA in its current campaign to make Americans aware of educational patterns 
of other nations. Pictured are the principal of a secondary school in Neskaupstad, Iceland; 
the teacher of a Government high school in Taunggyi, Burma; an Education Department official 
from Wellington, New Zealand, and a teacher in a school for the deaf in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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BUSY BALLOT BOXES 


Balloting on official AASA policies will move into high gear today as delegates like 
the ones pictured above continue to drop their "marked" resolutions in the hopper at the 
Registration Desk in the Upper Lakeside Exhibit Hall of the Auditorium. Polls close at 
1 p.m. Tuesday. Announcement of 1958 policy will follow the final tabulation of the 

Cleveland vote. Results will appear in the April 9 issue of Education, U.S.A. and in the 
May issue of The School.Administrator. 











Measures on which the active, voting members (those registered at the three regional 
AASA conventions) have voted include public school integration, finance, science and 
mathematics, school board membership, associational relationships, school construction, 
the extended school year, teachers' salaries, merit salary schedules and professional- 
ization of the superintendent. % 





Perhaps the most controversial resolution is the one on the extended school year. It 
réedds: "We urge an extended school year for all pupils. There is now more to teach and 
learn than can be accomplished with high quality in the present time allotment. The 
alternative is a restricted curriculum. To meet the educational needs today, but espe- 
cially of tomorrow, requires an expanded curriculum, a curriculum of depth and of breadth. 
That cannot be accomplisned in the traditional nine months of school. We reject the 
suggestion that the four-quarter school is in any sense a solution." A second resolution 
which is currently under discussion across the country is on the subject of merit salary 
schedules. It reads-in part: "This Association believes that teachers and other school 
personnel should be paid what they are worth. The science of teacher evaluation, however, 
has not yet developed a sufficiently valid instrument or procedure which justifies general 
adoption of salary schedules based on individual merit ratings. To attach merit pay to 
invalid and unreliable evaluations would deter by a generation progress toward true merit 
POF cee” 








This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A. is published in Washington each Tuesday and sent by airmail to reach 
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